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@ranslated for this Journal. 
Mozart’s Requiem. 
BY Av OULYBTONErr. 
(Continued from p: 154.) 


Mozart saw fit to divide the Dies ire into six 
pieces of music, not that the execution and na- 
ture of the text required this division, but in 
order to obtain a greater variety of expression 
and of form within this noble sphere. After the 
Requiem and Kyrie, those models of the most 
sublime and learned church style, comes the No. 
2, the commencement or introduction of the Dies 
ire.* Written for the chorus, in simple counter- 
point, D minor, Allegro assai, this piece is of an 
imposing and sombre character, of a wonderful 
dramatic effect, if you will, but not at all theat- 
rical. By the church-like cadences of the periods 
the composer has avoided reminding one of the 
theatre. Iam sufficiently an enemy to formalism 
in opera music, and generally in all music, but 
sacred music forms a very natural exception. 
There the melodic formulas, by which I mean the 
ancient ones, are more than permitted ; they are 
indispensable, like the obligato endings of the 








* Text to No. 2: 
Dies ire, dies illa, 
Solvet seclum in favilla, 


Teste David cum Sybilla. 


Quantus tremor est futurus, 
Quando judex est venturus, 
Cuncta stricte discussurus. 


Day of vengeance, day of burning, 
Seer’s and Sybil’s word confirmirg, 
Heaven and earth to ashes turning ! 
O how great the tribulation 


When the judge shall take his station, 
Judging strictly man’s probation ! 





Lutheran Choral. They are the seal of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, and nothing 
more positively determines the character of age, 
unchangeableness and holiness, which are the 
most essential attributes of church music. 

No. 3. The Tuba mirum* forms a contrast 
with the preceding piece: Andante, in B flat 
major, four solos, executed by a quartet of 
solo singers. This piece has already been con- 
fessed as incomparably the weakest in the work ; 
and yet with another text and in any sort of an 
oratorio, it would be a masterpiece. Never have 
religion and the thought of death inspired a mu- 
sician with a sublimer melody than the tenor solo. 
Is there anything more noble than to hear the 
words: Mors stupebit by a fine, powerful voice ? 
What divine charm! What clegiac loftiness! It 
is necessary to understand, too, that from the 
line: Quid sum miser tune dicturus, with which 
the fourth solo commences, the tapers are extin- 
guished, the odor of frankinscense is dissipated, 
and the catafulk has vamished. We find our- 
selves no longer in. the hajge of God. This total 
darkening of the church style lasts to the end of 
the Tuba mirum. A spot of 23 measures in a 
score of 118 pages (Hiirtel’s edition). One must 





* Text to No. 3: 
Bass. Tuba, mirum spargens sonum 
Per sepulchra regionum, 
Coget omnes ante thronum. 


Mors stupebit et natura, 
Cum resurget creatura 
Judicanti responsura. 


Tenor. 


Liber scriptus proferetur, 
In quo totum continetur, 
Unde mundus judicetur. 


Judex ergo cum sedebit, 
Quidquid latet apparebit, 
Nilinultum remanebit. 


Alto. 


Quid sum miser tunc dicturus ? 
Quem patronum rogaturus, 
Cum vix justus sit securus ? 


Sopr ‘a. 


. Hark! the angel trumpet sounding, 
Thro’ sepulchral realms rebounding ! 
See the dead the throne surrounding. 


Death and nature view, affrighted, 
Dust and spirit re-united, 
Man aris’n to judgment cited. 


Then is shown the book containing 
Written deeds the world arraigning, 
Open guilt and guilty feigning. 


When the judge supreme is seated, 
All’s disclosed that’s now secreted, 
Ev'ry wrong’s redress completed. 


Trembling at his indignation, 
Where sha)] I make supplication ? 
Scarce the righteous find salvation. 





not analyze with this severity the sacred music 
of our day, even the works of the most celebrated 
masters. It would almost annihilate them, with a 
few exceptions. 

No. 4. But at once the church style reappears 
in all its grandeur and sublimity : lex tremende 
majestatis,* G minor, Grave. Those descending 
tones, falling with tremendous unison, that thrice 
repeated and sublime exclamation of the chorus: 
Rex! Rex! Rex! strengthened by all the me- 
tallic voices of the orchestra, do they not show us 
the earth shaken to its axis, and the Lord of 
hosts, borne upon the wings of seraphim, de- 
scending slowly from the heavens! Out of the 
midst of the trumpet crash of the Judgment Day 
you hear the universal prayer resound—a prayer 
in canonical movement, slow and full of earnest- 
ness and humiliation, a thoroughly Christian 
prayer. The thunders of Sinai are hushed at 
length, to let the last vow, the last feeble cry of de- 
parting humanity approach the feet of the Judge: 
Salva me! salva me! The conclusion is in the 
minor chord of the fifth, to connect itself better 
with 

No. 5. Recordare, “Jesu pie,t Andante, F 





* Text to No. 4: 
Rex tremende majestatis, 
Qui salvandos salvas gratis, 
Salva me, fons pietatis ! 


King tremendous! Judge all-seeing ! 
Yet by mercy sinners freeing, 
Save me, great and holy Being ! 


+ Text to No. 5: 
Recordare, Jesu pie, 
Quod sum causa tue via, 
Ne me perdas illa die. 


Querens me, sedisti lassus, 
Redemisti, crucem passus ; 
Tantus labor non sit cassus. 


Juste judex ultionis, 
Donum fac remissionis, 
Ante diem rationis. 


Ingemisco tanquam reus, 
Culpa rubet vultus meus. 
Supplicanti parce, Deus, 


Qui Mariam absolvisti, 

Et latronem exaudisti, 

Mihi quoque spem dedisti. 
Preces mex non sunt digne, 
Sed tu bonus fac benigné 

Ne perenne cremer igne. 
Inter oves locum presta, 


Et ab hedis me sequestra, 
Statuens in parte dextri. 


Kindly, Jesus, recollect me, 
Though thy cross with shame affect me, 
In that awful day protect me. 
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major, for solo voices, like the Tuba mirum. 
Here the text of the Dies ira naturally required 
a new contrast with what went before: Suppli- 
canti parce Deus! qui Mariam absolvisti et la- 
This 


expresses the sinner’s hope in the merits of 


tronem exaudisti, mihi quoque spem dedisli. 


the cross and of the blood of Jesus Christ, but a 
hope accompanied with contrition and shame ; 
Ingemisco tanquam reus, culpa rubet vultus meus. 
As a work of art and science the Recordare ap- 
pears to me to be in vocal music what the over- 
ture to the Zauberflite is in instrumental—a 
wonder without precedent, and which no one 
has sought to imitate. With regard to expres- 
sion, it includes in itself all that there is church- 
like, and at the same time it is extremely delec- 
table to the ear. Antique learning and modern 
euphony raised to the highest degree, and emu- 
In have I 
searched among the patriarchs and doctors of 


lously tending to one goal! vain 
Italy and Germany for a model of the Recordare ; 
but 1 am convinced it can nowhere be found. 
We may remark in the first place, that, take 
away the instrumentation of this piece, there 
would still remain very beautiful vocal music, 
which might be executed without orchestra in 
any church or elsewhere. This remark, which in 
itself anywhere is of great importance, when we 
speak of sacred compositions, is applicable to 
most of the pieces of the Requiem, as well as to 
the works of other masters, who have treated this 
style with a perfect knowledge of its laws. But 
what is far more extraordinary is, that the accom- 
paniment of the Recordare, without any addition, 
and simply by making a few abreviations, would 
afford a perfect masterpiece of instrumental music, 
a wonderful church-like interlude for orchestra or 
for the organ; and it is unnecessary to say, that 
the figures of the instrumentation present them- 
selves quite independently of the voice parts. It® 
leading movement is a Canon for two voices in 
the second, or, more accurately speaking, in the 
seventh below; which Canon alternates on the 
one hand between the contralto and the bass—on 
the other between the soprano and tenor. It is 
almost a fugued choral song. In passages where 
the words demand shades of a more pathetic ex- 
pression, the melody assumes a more modern 
form, and the voices, united in quartet, perform 
ensembles and imitations in the free style with 
wonderful variety of design. During these move- 
ments and combinations of the voices, the orches- 
tra works out a totally distinct fugue with strict 
imitation, with several subjects, wonderfully em- 

Painfully thy passion bought me, 

Long thy wearied spirit sought me, 

Thro’ such suffring hope is brought me. 

Judge, to whom revenge pertaineth, 

Pardon grant me while love reigneth, 

Ere consuming wrath remaineth. 

Wounded conscience me accusing 


’ 
Guilty blushes me suffusing 


Be 
Spare the sinner sin is bruising, 
Thou, who Mary’s love pereeivedst 
And the dy ing thief rec civedst, 


Even me with hope relievedst. 


Tho’ my prayer unworthy grieve me, 
Lord most gracious, still relieve me, 
Lest eternal fire receive me. 

*Mid the sheep a place decide me, 
And from goats on left divide me, 
Standing on the right beside Thee. 





bellished by the master’s hand, but flowing full 
of grace and beauty from the source. From 
time to time the fugue is interrupted, to give 
place to a simple accompaniment ; then is heard 
anew that incomparable bass, ever varied and 
ever singing, which through a thousand melo- 
dious windings and a thousand contrapuntal ram- 
ifications, pursues the thread of a serious, persis- 
tent meditation on the Infinite, while the violins 
and the violas weave other significant and mys- 
tical comments around the solemn discourse re- 
The effect of this unheard 
the the 
orchestra borders upon the marvellous, like the 
Like the Zauberflite 


overture, the Recordare seems to date from the 


cited by the singers. 


of combination between voices and 


labor that produced it. 


oldest of all forms, fugued music; it is a canto 
Jfermo with improvised voices in fugued style ; 
beyond this you find no coincidence between the 
two pieces; they are diametrically Opposite in 
character, and as to the working up, the Jtecor- 
dare admits of no comparison with whatsoever 
else. 
(To be continued.]} 
— > 
Originality in Music. 
(From the New York Musical World.) . 


Originality, for the present purpose, shall be 
considered as a property or mark of distinction 
standing out boldly, in the productions of extra- 
ordinary minds when compared with those of the 
average calibre. To be thoroughly original a 
work of art must be totally unlike every other 
work, saving only in those general properties 
which belong to the species of art to which the 
specimen pertains. Thus, each of two pictures 
may be perfectly original in its character, not- 
withstanding they are both alike in one respect— 
that they are representations of visible objects, 
produced by coloring ovatter laid upon a surface. 

There is such a thing as undesirable originality, 
the result, not of the genius of a master mind, but 
of a morbid desire after notoriety. This leads to 
extravagance, oddity, eccentricity. Its products, 
tis true, are not cast in the common mould; but 
neither are they of a nature to be admired or 
sought after. Its deviations from ordinary stand- 
ards are but so many censurable obliquities. 
Such deviations there may be in every walk of 
Art, but it is not our present business to explore 
them. Obliquities of moral character and de- 
portment there may also be, affording ample field 
for observation, as so many specimens of at- 
tempted originality ; but neither 1s our business 
with them. The remarks which follow will relate 
to originality as manifested in musical compo- 
sition. 

Originality in music is of two kinds. It may 
exist mn the sudject or theme, and in the treat- 
ment of that subject. Where originality is dis- 
coverable both in the subject and in the manner 
in which it is handled, (an exceedingly: rare 
case,) there of course the claim to the distinction 
is doubly strong. To invent a new phrase of 
agreeable melody is to exercise in a certain sense 
a creative power. It isa power conferred upon 
few individuals of the many millions of which the 
population of the earth is made up. To 
string musical notes together in harsh and un- 
pleasant sequence, such as is not to be found in 
any known composition, would be a compara- 
tively easy task. Such passages, had they by 
possibility oceurred to the imagination of any 
gifted composer, would never have been allowed 
to escape his pen. With that branch of originality 
we are now concerned. 

What must be the extent of a melody before it 
can, in this age of the world, claim the merit of 
originality, may well be questioned. Quite cer- 
tain it is that no two or three notes can be put 
together which have not followed each other in a 
similar manner before ; perhaps no short single 
phrase whatever. But when we come to longer 


phrases, or to successions of short phrases, the 
possible variety increases in a ratio which it would 
task the powers of the arithmetician to calculate. 
Then there is room for invention; and the work- 
ings of a master mind, having the grasp of such 
materials, soon make themselves manifest. 

This may be illustrated by a reference to literary 
composition. We do not look for an original 
composition consisting of two or three words only. 
Perhaps such a composition is not possible, pro- 
vided good sense be the essential condition. Yet 
what an illimitable scope for the display of inven- 
tive power do the words of our language,-—of any 
language indeed present! 

As melody is the leading feature of all music, 
we have placed it in the front rank as regards 
originality. In harmony there is not so much 
room for invention; perhaps, at this time of day, 
there may be thought to be none at all. Certainly- 
it would be hard to discover a new combination of 
musical sounds, such as human ears under any 
circumstances would tolerate. But new succes- 
sions of chords or harmonies may possibly be 
introduced; at all events, original effects may be 
elicited by such collocations. ‘This point, however, 
relates rather to treatment than to the subject. 

We have heard sometimes of an “ original style.” 
This, however, means nothing more than the mode 
of treatment, which may be almost infinitely 
diversified. Of course, as we shall not be so insane 
as to attempt to frame rules for the creation of 
original melodies (/) so neither shall we make the 
slightest endeavor to define novel plans of treat- 
ment. Every composer must manage those 
matters for himself. “ Every art is best taught by 
example.” The student therefore will do well— 
it is very old advice, and we make no claim of 
originality for it,—to study the works of acknowl- 
edged classical masters. He will there frequently 
find similar ideas, almost identical phrases, em- 
ployed by those whom we esteem amongst the 
most gifted with inventive genius; yet with such 
dissimilarity of treatment, that the remembrance 
of one composition is seldom recalled by another, 
although founded upon nearly or quite the same 
theme. The case is paralleled by two sermons 
written upon the same text; yet*perhaps having, 
when examined, scarcely two ideas in common. 

We shall exemplify this idea by quoting a 
remarkable instance. Few of our readers can be 
unacquainted with Handel’s “ Messiah,” and the 
majestic fugue chorus at the words, “ And with 
his stripes.” Here is its text. 
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Now turn to J. Sebastian Bach’s celebrated 
forty-eight preludes and fugues. At the 44th 
fugue (the 20th of the 2nd set, when the work is 
divided into fro sets) the theme is thus announced: 
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And with his stripes we are 
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The leading phrase transposed to another key, 
is precisely the same as Handel’s; yet the two 
compositions bear no further resemblance to each 
other. Which of these two great men, Bach and 
Handel, first broached the idea, perhaps never 
can be determined; and it is needless to enquire. 
A third party, as great as either of them, has 
employed the same melodical thought. The con- 


cluding chorus of Mozart’s celebrated Requiem 
Mass gives out its principal text thus: 
fe: — a a -—— 
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A counter subject in the alto commences in the 
second bar. and gives a decided color to the whole 
fugue. It will be good for the student to make a 
serious study of those three movements, ‘The 
text is the same in each case, (for the proportionate 
elongation of the first note of the phrase in the 
last cited instance makes no essential difference,) 
and yet the products are totally unlike. 





Now Mozart must have seen and known Han- 












































dal’s use of the phrase, and there is a very great 
probability that he was also well acquainted with 
Bach’s treatment of the same theme; and yet, 
with all his extraordinary inventive powers, he 
chose to adopt it as the finale of his last, perhaps 
his greatest work. 

A similarity of subject then must not be set 
down to the account of poverty of invention; it 
may be rather considered as an allowable quotation. 
We have it in literature, why not in music? We 
remember to have heard the famous Samuel 
Wesley express his wish that we had some equiv- 
alent in musie for the inverted commas of ordinary 
quotations. The adoption of some such symbol 
would screen many a poor fellow from the charge 
of plagiarism. 


‘— > 


Dr. Tuckerman’s Lecture. 
(From the Traveller, Feb. 13.) 


Cnurcn Music wo tie OLtp Wortp Aanp 
iN THE New. The sixth lecture befor: the 
Boston Art Club was delivered last evening by 
Dr. S. PARKMAN TUCKERMAN, who discoursed 
of the rise, progress, decline and present condition 
of church music in the old world, and of the state 
of the art in America at this time. In commenc- 
ing, he remarked that in all ages of the world, as 
a part of religious worship, music had been held 
in high estimation. It was coeval with society. 
It attained a high degree of ‘excellence in the 
days of the Hebrew kings. At the dedication of 
Solomon’s Temple, 200,000 musicians assisted in 
the grand ceremonies of the occasion; but during 
the century preceding, little mention is made of 
the music of the Jews, who think there must not 
be much music before the coming of the Messiah. 
The music of the early Christians was tinctured 
with Paganism. During the first five centuries 
after Christ, considerable progress was made in 
musical science, and near the close of this period 
the introduction of discords was made. Mention 
was made of nearly all the distinguished artists 
that have lived in Europe, and especially of the 
immortal Handel. The bright era of musical art 
initiated by Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven, was 
particularly mentioned, and the credit of being 
the great nurse of musical art awarded to the 
Catholic church. 

The decline of church music, which commenced 
at a time in the reign of the Stuart kings, was 
attributed to its debasing and corrupting union 
with the dramatic and ornamental style. 

In speaking of the modern school of church 
music, the lecturer complained that it was full of 
devices and superficial arts for the sole end of 
producing an effect, which was only the same as 
that produced by a performance of the Anvil 
Chorus in Trovatore. By such arts the taste of 
the listener grows depraved, the temple of God is 
dwarfed into an opera house, and the creature is 
worshipped before the Creator. Genuine church 
music, said the lecturer, like the Gothic temples 
in which it used to resound, is founded upon 
immutable principles, and was alike beautiful in 
all ages. 

(From the Courier, Feb. 13.) 

In the second portion, Church Music in this 
country was spoken of. In America, the lecturer 
said, the term Church Music has no other meaning 
than to denote the character of the music usually 
found in our endless collections of psalm and 
hymn tunes. Within the past thirty years many 
hundred different collections of psalm tunes have 
been published in the United States; and we may 
sately say that, if from the contents of all of them 
we would rake out the bad music, the residue 
would scarcely suffice to make one respectable 
collection of good and appropriate church tunes. 
The manufacture and sale of such works as these 
can have no other effect than to create a vulgar 
and profane taste, as well as an appetite for a style 
of music which is radically bad; and the use of 
such compositions, whether for private practice or 
for public worship, is not only destructive to all 
the decencies and proprieties of Church Music, 
but will most assuredly result in totally unfitting 
us for the proper enjoyment and appreciation of 
all good music. 
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The lecturer advocated the total abolition of 
hymn books, and a return to the best metrical 
version of the “ Psalms of Davifl,” thus substi- 
tuting a devout and sober psalmody in place of 
the many objectionable hymns now in general use ; 
also the discontinuance of Quartet singing, with 
all its prettiness, feebleness, and glee-like effect ; 
and the provision of choirs of not less than sixteen 
voices. Let the ministers of all denominations, 
said he, study, in some degree, the art of Church 
Music,” suiliciently so, at least, to enable them to 
determine whether the music they are listening to 
is a good church tune, constructed upon ecclesi- 
astical principles, or the adaptation of some pretty 
melody from the last Opera; and, as in olden time 
the Church’s ministers were, at once by choice and 
compulsion, the Church’s musicians, let not their 
successors at the present day esteem it beneath 
the dignity of their cloth to study and acquaint 
themselves with genuine Church Music—such as 
Martin Luther pronounced next in importance to 
Theology. 

In this country, the church organist enjoys 
neither importance nor consideration of any kind. 
Of the three classes which may be found, the man 
of real ability and merit must speedily grow dis- 
gusted with his position, and will either resign his 
office or else pursue hisown inclination in defiance 
of censure and opposition ; the performer of some- 
what humbler rank will remain stationary in 
acquirement, or dwindle into insignificance ; and 
the mere piano-forte player, who knows the Organ 
only by the white and black of its manuals, will 
snap his fingers at Art, pamper the ignorant follies 
of his auditors, and achieve his only aim:—a 
trifling addition to his income. It is often asserted 
that there is no occasion to employ men of science 
and skill for the little music that is done in our 
churches; that if an organist can after some fashion 
get through or over a psalm tune and a chant, and 
make suflicient noise upon his instrument to cover 
the final retreat of the congregation, it is enough. 
But it is not enough for the necessities of the 
church, who, in her anxiety to spiritualize men’s 
minds, must not forget that they need some pre- 
parative influence which it is beyond the power of 
ordinary pulpit eloquence to provide, and that, in 
treating Music indifferently, or as a thing of 
nought, she casts from her the surest means of the 
power she covets. 

The lecturer concluded by urging that with the 
Clergy and the Organists and Choirs of our 
churches rests the power to effect an immediate 
and thorough reformation. Let our Clergy, said 
he, obtain such an acquaintance with church music 
as will enable them to form just and correct 
opinions, both in regard to the selection as well as 
the performance of all music within their houses 
of worship. Let our organists contemplate and 
study the works of the great ecclesiastical com- 
posers of the sixteenth century; let them dis- 
countenance musical quackeries in every form and 
shape, and strive to elevate the dignity and 
importance of their office. And for the uses of 
the church, let them cultivate only that pure and 
legitimate style of music which the voice of history, 
as well as the experience of centuries, has declared 
to be eminently fitted above all others for this high 
and holy purpose. 


——— > 


“Brummagem” Piety. 
{From Punch.) 

We learn from a (spirited) paragraph in a 
(highly respected) weekly contemporary (The 
Musical World) to which, of course, “a press of 
more important matter” has prevented any earlier 
allusion, that a majority of the Members of the 
Birmingham Town Council have acted recently 
in such a manner as to render it desirable to have 
their portraits taken, and sent in to the association 
for wholly closing Sunday, as candidates for the 
Cant Gallery which we hear is in formation. The 
act by which they have immortalized themselves 
(for, being introduced in Punch, their reputation is 
undying) has been the prohibition of a concert of 

urely sacred music, which it was proposed to give 
in their Town Hall on Christmas Day, at prices 
that would render it accessible by “the people.” 
The debate upon the question is said to have been 





a long one, and in proportion to its length was the 
narrowness of mind which was evinced by those 
whose votes had the majority. As a sample of 
the oratory by which they professed to expound 
their views, and justify their opposition to the 
leave which was applied for, we are told that— 

“ One expressed his opinion, that sacred music 
was not different from polkas, except that it is 
played slower. Another observed, that he did not 
individually object to music of any kind, but he 
didn’t like sacred music blown through a trumpet.” 

Had it been proposed at this Christmas Concert 
to perform the Hallelujah Chorus on a pair of 
bagpipes, we should think this latter gentleman 
would have not withheld consent to it. His 
objection, it would seem, is directed not so much 
against the music as the instrument; and in 
instancing the trumpet as his particular aversion, 
he is probably moved by a spirit of rivalry, as he 
perhaps isin the habit of blowing his own. Now 
in the bagpipes he in no way need have had such 
fear of competition; while its tone might in some 
measure have “improved the occasion,” by re- 
minding those who heard it of those sermons in 
drones which we most of us have listened to. 

When ears are stopped with the cotton of Cant, 
they are rendered deaf not only to reason, but to 
music. * However long a fanatic’s auriculars may 
be, he can hear no difference between a —_ 
tune and a polka, at least if the former be played 
out of Church-time. Having “no music in his 
soul” all music sounds alike to him, whether it be 
the I[andel of the organ-loft or the handle of the 
street piano; and having himself “no mind for” it, 
he compounds for other sinfulness by condemning 
that as such. 

It is a common phrase to speak of articles of 
doubtful origin as being “ Brummagem” ones. 
And we think such spurious sanctity as that which 
would prevent even the music of the Messiah 
being played on Christmas Day, may be fittingly 
set down as “ Brummagem” Piety. 


ee eee 


adame Clara Novello. 


We have no finer oratorio singer than Madame 
Clara Novello; no soprano voice heard at our con- 
certs is richer, more artistic, or more sustained, 
than hers. Perhaps, also, no lady, known to the 
professors and admirers of music, has run a more 
distinguished career ; for though she has never cre- 
ated an enthusiasm to rival the furore raised by 
Jenny Lind—though her name has not been 
blazoned by Barnum puffery, or heralded by 
mock litigation—she has gone on, from year to 
year, with an increasing fame, and now stands 
among the ornaments of * profession. 

She was born on the 15th of June, 1818, and is 
the daughter of Mr. Vincent Novello, an organist 
and musician of no inconsiderable repute, chiefly 
esteemed, however, on account of his arrangement 
of Mozart’s masses. Many others of the same 
family have attained distinction in the melodious, 
and even in the literary art, but Clara Novello is, 
undoubtedly, the most illustrious of the name. 

Before she was six years old she began her 
studies ; and, by the advice of the celebrated Fétis, 
she was presented, some time later, as a candidate 
for admission among the pupils of the Academy of 
Sacred Music, in Paris. The brilliant Choron 
was then at the head of the establishment. He 
asked the little girl to sing; she obeyed, and sang 
“The Soldier Tired.” That was enough for 
Choron. He waved all the ceremonies of the 
institution, and received her at once. No circum- 
stance could be more fortunate for the youthful 
student. She threw herself into her studies with 
the utmost ardor, and even took part in the public 
performances of the Academy, though upon these 
occasions her height and age were so disproportion- 
ate to those of the other competitors, that she had 
to be mounted upon a stool. 

The Academy was unfortunately suppressed, in 
consequence of certain matters into which it is 
unnecessary to enter, though it should be stated, 
that in no way did they reflect upon its directors 
or pupils. Clara Novello, then still very young, 
returned to England, and commenced her brilliant 
careet as aconcert singer. This she continued 
for a considerable time, in England and in Ireland, 
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appearing twice in Norwich, at the opening of a 
Catholic chapel, and at the theatre, during the 
performance of “ Acis and Galatea.” We should 
mention that it was at York she recived the rudi- 
ments of instruction, and that, when she appeared 
in public in that city, the “ childish treble” of her 
voice, now mellowed into sweetness and power, 
was remembered, and applauded with sympathetic 
admiration. At length the great master of Ger- 
man music, Mendelssohn, hearing of her talents, 
invited her to make her appearance in Germany ; 
she accepted the proposal; she sang before a 
critical audience at one of the most fastidious of 
continental capitals and her triumph was at once 
announced mo confirmed. Germany is essentially 
a country of music, where no mean professors of 
the art can satisfy the cultivated ear of the public 
in the great cities, so that Clara Novello’s success 
in all directions elevated her to a distinguished 
rank. She was then invited to Russia, and the 
Russian connoisseurs appreciated her no less 
highly than the Germans. Returning a second 
time to England, Malibran and Rubini, the stars 
of the operatic stage, were interested in her repu- 
tation, and counselled her parents, with the most 
sincere friendliness, to secure for her voice the 
advantages of an Italian discipline, that she might 
come forward and grace the Italian stage. To 
Italy, therefore, she went, and received the advice 
and assistance of the illustrious Rossini, at Bologna, 
who recommended her to the well known Cav- 
aliére Micheroux, of Milan, in the Austrian terri- 
tories, then considered one of the most proficient 
musical instructors of the day. With his aid, 
Clara Novello advanced to the highest department 
of her profession, and not only attained a perfect 
command of the language, and the native method 
of employing it for dramatic purposes, but actually 
appeared in the principal theatres of Italy—at 
Fermo, at Bologna, at Padua, and at Rome. 
Her success was remarkable; her reputation 
increased every day. As an illustration of this 
we may mention that when Rossini produced at 
Bologna, under the directorship of the celebrated 
Donizetti, his wondrous work, the “ Stabat Mater,” 
he offered to Clara Novello the homage of asking 
her to sing it. Many a prima donna in Italy 
would have felt a glow of pride at receiving from 
such a master such an invitation. 

Two years passed. All Europe had now heard 
of Clara Novello’s performances. She then mar- 
ried, in Italy, the Count Gigliueci, and retired for 
awhile into private life. But the burning tempest 
of 1848 swept over the Continent, and after the 
events of 1849 the Countess Gigliucci was deter- 
mined, by a concatenation of circumstances, to 
resume the toils and the triumphs of her favorite 
profession. Once more the London season was 
graced by her presence; once more the theatres 
of Rome, Florence, Lisbon, and Madrid resounded 
with her praise, which even swelled aloft under 
the unrivalled roof of the Scala, at Milan. 

Other circumstances of her career, in addition 
to those of purely professional interest, may be 
enumerated. It has been said by a musical critic 
that she not only acquired her excellent constitu- 
tion, but much of her power as a vocalist from the 
healthy life she passed during her childhood in 
Yorkshire. She was accustomed to pass whole 
days together at a pleasant farmhouse on the York- 
shire moors, breathing the most bracing air in 
England; living with pastoral simplicity upon 
home-baked bread, home-made cheese, home milk, 
home-fed poultry, and bacon; and, as we are 
informed by her account, “her rations were like a 
sparrow’s meal at harvest tide.” In London, while 
quite a child, she used to entertain her parents, 
friends, and patrons, with “The Soldier tired,” 
variations upon the Irish melody, “ My lodging is 
on the cold ground,” and the air in the Beggar's 
Opera, “Cease your funning,” the favorite of 
Madame Catalani and Mrs. Salmon. Moreover, 
her father and mother were acquainted with the 
widow and sister of Mozart; and at Paris she 
acquired her well known solid and firm sostenuto 
from singing without accompaniment in the choral 

pieces of Palestrina, Leo, and Handel. It was 
while singing in one of these that she excited the 
admiration of the French king Charles X., who 
might have been a happier and a better man had 











be never attempted to be anything more than a 
musical critic. The Prince de Polignac, on this 
occasion made some very flattering observations 
to the youthful singer. It is said that upon the 
outbreak of the revolution, Clara was so terrified 
by the confusion and clamor around, that she sank 
into a stupor, and remained in that condition for 
six and thirty hours. 

In England, she sang in the ceblerated “ An- 
cient Concerts,” and in the concerts of the Philhar- 
monic Society, where she sang the Per Pieta of 
Mozart, at a time when she was not fifteen years 
old. A high honor, at such an age, to be invited 
to take a solo part at the most distinguished instru- 
mental concerts then resorted to by the musical 
world! In the same year, 1833, she made her 
first appearance ata provincial festival at Wor- 
cester, and, twelve months later, was one of the or- 
chestra at the Centenary Handel Festival, held in 
Westminster Abbey. At sixteen she was elected 
an associate of the Philharmonic Institution, a new 
wreath being thus placed upon her brow. 

The quality of her voice is admitted to be of 
the finest character. The utmost art, conjoined 
with the utmost ease, pervades her intonation. 
She is devoted to a pure, natural, and healthy 
style, introducing no capricious, showy, or eccen- 
tric variations, but always sweet and _ equal, 
whether when warbling a ballad, or singing some 
of the difficult pieces of Spohr or Cimarosa. Her 
forthcoming appearance in London is expected 
with uncommon interest, there being no singer in 
the country from whose performance the amateur 
may be more certain of deriving delight and 
satisfaction, than the elegant and accomplished 
lady, Clara Novello. 


: 
Musical Corvespondence. 

New York, Feb. 17.—Owing to various cireum- 
stances, I heard THatperG last night for the first 
time. I had heard and read enough about him to 
know exactly what to expect, and I was neither 
agreeably nor disagreeably disappointed. I can find 
no better mode of expressing my opinion of this 
prince of virtuosi than by subscribing fully to your 
own most pertinent and just remarks about him; I 
found that they agreed with my impression in every 
particular. Norcan I refrain from quoting to you 
the opinion of a friend whose judgment I value 
highly, and which, given as it was in a private let- 
ter, is too good to be Jost to the public. My friend 
says: “I have heard Thalberg. I give him all 
redit for his marvellous execution ; I find a great 
sensual enjoyment in its perfection. There is a 
beauty and delicacy of touch, a peculiar art of bring- 
ing out the vocal powers of his instrument, which I 
never heard before. But how infinitely does all the 
pleasure which I derive from his operatic airs, en- 
veloped in halos and sparking notes, and runs, and 
arpeggios, fall short of the deep, heart-felt satisfac- 
tion with which I have listened to Crara Scuv- 
MANN’S performance of the deep, soul-filling works 
of Beethoven, Chopin, Mozart! Why is it that so 
few can feel the difference ? Why will mere glitter 
so far outweigh solid gold with the multitude? At 
concerts he gave us a movement 
That one 


one of Thalberg’s 
from Beethoven's Concerto in E° flat. 
movement, with orchestral accompaniment, was 
worth all the rest together, singing and all, yet it 
fell dead upon the audience, while I drank it in as 
the mown grass does the rain. A great soul was 
speaking to mine, and I communed with him, as the 
preachers say. The Fantasias, fine as they are, 
seem like arabesques in gaudy colors, when com- 
pared with the soul, the deep, heart-felt power of 
love and beauty in a face by Raphael. One such 
face outweighs acres of common canvass. So does 
a true musical work outweigh whole realms of fan- 
tasia-covered music-paper. Why, one evening with 
young Rupinstein’s storm and calm, in which his 
powerful nature puts forth its utterance by his skilful 





fingers, is worth more than all I heard from Thal- 
berg ; for Rubinstein has a soul beyond and above 
the mere exhibition of finger gymnastics in varying 
operatic love-songs. What are Thalberg geniuses 
but superb musical pastry cooks? The tables glit- 
ter with jellies and candies, and beautiful works of 
art constructed in sweets, but there is no strong 
meat there. Children in Art, as well as other 
children, like sweetmeats ; but is the greatest he who 
can give them the best sugar-plums ?” 

Thalberg gave us last night his Fantasias on Don 
Giovanni and Russian airs, his variations on Elisir 
d’Amore, and his “ Andante.” The first and third 
of these I can say nothing new to you about. I en- 
joyed the Minuet in the first exceedingly ; and so, 
too, the real singing of the pretty Russian airs. I 
have a weakness for popular melodies, and greeted 
old friends in the “ Rothe Sarafan,” and the Na- 
tional Hymn. These were worked up with the 
utmost perfection; it was really curious to watch 
and follow their labyrinthine evolutions. The beau- 
tiful Andante was beautifully played, but not being 
familiar with it beforehand, I shall have to hear it 
again before giving a decided opinion about it. There 
was a new arrangement made in the disposition of 
the platform. It was in the middle, and held two 
Erards, at which Thalberg played alternately, so 
that we could sce by turns his fingers and his face. 
And when in the latter position, it was marvellous 
to notice how, during the most difficult passages, he 
would calmly raise his eyes and pass them over the 
audience, as if he were but twirling his thumbs, 
instead of, as a gentleman near me remarked, “play- 
ing a different variation with each of his fingers.” I 
never saw so calm and quiet a pianist; one can 
hardly realize at first the perfection of his “ pian- 
ism,” accustomed as we are to see modern virtuosi 
earning their laurels “ by the sweat of their brow.” 
Mme. D’AnGrz1, with her abnormal voice, sang Ah 
mon fils, an aria from Donna del Lago, one from 
Betly, for which her voice is almost too heavy, and 
where, in the Swiss refrain, she is more true to Na- 
ture than to Art, and her cheval de bataille, the Rondo 
from Cenerentola. In the latter sheroused all the 
admiration I can give to faultless passage singing. 
Her jfioriture were marvellous. Mme. JOHANNSEN 
also took part in the performances of the evening, 
singing the Aria from the Freyschiitz and a couple of 
German songs very finely. Her voice has improved 
during her season of rest. The remaining number 
of the programme presented a new feature, a “ De- 
clamation,” which, according to the European cus- 
tom (!!!) had been added to the entertainment by 
way of variety. Mrs. Davenport ranted, and 
gasped, and whispered, and mouthed out Longfel- 
low’s “ Skeleton in Armor.” Of the first two-thirds 
I caught only now and then a word, but towards the 
end I consoled myself for the bad delivery by the 
beauty of the poem. I do not think our pablic 
would be much offended if this part of the perform- 
ances were omitted. 

I must beg Mr. Burke’s pardon for having for- 
gotten to mention his share in my enjoyment that 
evening. It was so great, through his admirable 
rendering of De Beriot’s ‘‘ Tremolo,” that I hardly 
see how I could have made such a mistake. 

You have probably seen from our papers that 
Thalberg intends giving three ‘“ Matinées,” and will 
play at each one several classical pieces. I antici- 
pate great enjoyment from them. To-morrow night, 
too, he plays Chopin's “ Funeral March.” He has 
his hands full, for after playing yesterday morning 
for the schools, and giving a concert last night, he is 
announced in New Haven for to-night. To-morrow 
he again plays twice, as on Monday, Thursday in 
Brooklyn, Friday morning in a matinée, and evening 
at a charity concert, and Saturday gives another 


concert. 
Your printer is incorrigible. He spoilt the mean- 
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ing of two or three of my sentences the last time by 
leaving out a word in one place and changing one in 
another. I spoke of a current of mournful tender- 
ness (not “ tendencies,”) running beneath the humor 
of a Scherzo of Beethoven, and wrote that Goldbeck 
spoilt a movement by a few false notes, instead of “a 
few notes.” 

At a private house, not long ago, I heard OLE 
BuLt once more after many, many years. The poor 
man looks worn and broken down by sickness, mis- 
fortune and disappointment, and there was some- 
thing very tonching in seeing him stand there with 
his eyes shut, and his beloved violin pressed to his 
breast, drawing forth from it, in sounds as sweet and 
pure as ever, the plaintive airs of his native land. 
He is certainly a genius, if he is not much of a musi- 
cian, and though he has a considerable load of hum- 
bug on his conscience. ——! 
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Costa's ‘* Eli.” 

The enterprise and industry of the Hanpren 
AND Haypn 
and studying 
(first produced at the Birmingham Festival in 


SocreTY in procuring so early 
so thoroughly this new oratorio, 


August, 1855,) were rewarded by a very large 
and highly interested audience on Sunday even- 
ing. Never did first performance of an oratorio 
here pass off more successfully. ‘The larger por- 
tion of the music seemed to give great pleasure, 
particularly the second part, which introduces the 
young Samuel; the first part, in spite of many 
admirable pieces, was rendered somewhat heavy 
by the dullness of the part of Eli, with its fre- 
quent, long-drawn recitatives. The text, by Mr. 
BARTHOLOMEW, the 
translator of musical texts, borrows its materials 


of London, well-known 
from the first book of Samuel, which he has 
worked up with some skill and poetic addition. 
On the whole it isa meagre plot, without much 
aim or unity. The beautiful story of the child 
Samuel undoubtedly formed the chief attraction 
of the subject; and then there was musical sug- 
gestion in the idea of a temple sefvice ; a minis- 
tering priest Eli for a central figure, capable of 
being treated like Mendelssobn’s Elijah, only 
without much of a history; the suffering and 
prayer and joy of Hannah and Elkanah; and 
for gay and stirring contrast, the orgies of Eli's 
unpriestly sons, and the war with the Philistines. 
Of the musical contents of the work a brief sketch 
must suffice. 

The Overture consists of a soft choral prelude 
on the organ (I major), followed by a_ short 
orchestral fugue in D minor, and is not of partie- 
ular interest. Eli (bass voice) in recitative com- 
mands the trumpets to blow for a solemn feast, 
and the trumpets blow. Then follows a temple 


service. The opening chorus: Let us go before 
the Lord, &v., commencing in whispered staccato, 
and gradually worked up to great power and 
words: Jak 


splendor at the a joyful noise, is 


one of the best things in the oratorio, and was 
very finely sung. Elkanah (tenor solo) mingles 
his praise with that of the chorus. Then comes 
an air by Eli, a tender bass melody, somewhat 
“Elijah” like: Let the people praise thee, which 
is taken up by the choir in full harmony and 
canon ; and then sentences of benediction chanted 








v4 
or intoned by Eli, with responsive Amens in har- 
mony, quite church-like and impressive. Next a 
cheerful chorus: Blessed be the Lord, ending 
with an Amen fugue, elaborately wrought and 
showing abundant technical mastery of the art, 
if no peculiar grandeur of effect ; the instruments 
follow it with a reminiscence of the opening 
staccato chorus, and this closes what we may call 
the first scene. 

In the next we have the prayer of Hannah: 
Turn thee unto me, quite an expressive melody, 
in rather a common German style, of mezzo 
soprano range; the rebuke of Eli and her reply: 
Tama woman of a sorrowful spirit, &e.; his Go 
in peace, and the chorus: The Lord is good, 
sweet and soothing in its character, with arpeggio 
triplets in accompaniment, an exceedingly clever 
imitation, whether conscious or not, of Mendels- 
sohn’s He watching over Israel, or Happy and 
blest are they. The dialogue between Elkanah 
and Hannah: Hannah, why weepest thou, is an 
expressive piece of recitative, helped out, like all 
the recitative in the oratorio, by orchestral sug- 
gestions. Their duet: Wherefore is thy soul cast 
down, is beautiful and touching, if not strikingly 
original. 

Here follows a long Bacchanalian, Verdi-ish 
sort of chorus, introducing the two profligate sons 
of Eli, to the words: For everything there is a 
season; let us eat and drink ; there is a time to 
laugh, &e., which is rather necessary to the ex- 
planation of what follows, and might serve to 
brighten up somewhat the sombre gravity of the 
But this it was thought best to omit 
The recitative and air 


first part. 
on a Sunday evening. 
of Eli: Mfy sons! my sons ! &e., fails of the effect 
of corresponding passages in *“ Elijah,” which M. 
Costa seems to have had in mind in his whole 
treatment of this character; in its dull solemnity, 


its ambitions instrumentation and redundance of 


dark modulation, it is open to the same criticism 
with much of Spohr, though not particularly like 
Spohr; with all its wealth of means and appli- 
ances, it lacks some vitalizing element. Ilow 
much an inspiring manner on the singer's part 
might serve to supply this we know not; it did 
This remark 


not have it in this instance. may 


serve for long stretches of Eli’s recitative, which 
we shall pass ligatly over. 
Levites, for male voices, leads in a Chorale in C 
minor: f/ow mighty is Thy nae, plain and im- 
posing in its harmony. ‘The sacrifice is suddenly 
interrupted; the “Man of God” appears, de- 
nouncing their polluted offerings. ‘The Levites 
answer in phrases of recitative chorus. A quite 
dramatic effect is produced here by a single rapid 
sentence of unison by the people: They have 
profaned it! The Man’s denunciations are de- 
claimed in startling intervals, with trombone 
accompaniments, and followed by a brief chorus 
of muttered indignation: lie are become a re- 
proach to our neighbors. 

The scene changes, to the “ neighbors,” the 
camp of the Philistines. Saph, their “man of 
might,” shouts out his war song, with immense 
martial trumpeting in the orchestra, and valiant 


responses of the chorus: War against the Israel- 


ites! The song is in a very commonplace heroic 
style, although worked up all together to quite a 
stirring pitch, and is an ungracious task for any 
ordinary singer. 
robust and trumpet quality. 
Priests of Dagon is sufliciently solemn and bar- 


It requires a tenor of the most 
The chorus of the 


A brief chorus of 





baric, and vividly suggestive at the words: See / 
his glance in vivid flashes. He speaks in thun- 
crashes, &e. 

Another air by Eli, sorrowful and penitential in 
its tone: Hear my prayer O Lord; chiefly 
remarkable for the beauty of the accompaniment 
and the dramatic figure in the violoncello which 
The Man of God 
appears again, clothed with new terrors, by the 
grace of trombones and low reeds and dreadful 
Don Giovanni-like modulations. He announces 
the death of Eli’s sons. A better model than the 
statue scene surely could not have been found for 
this purpose; but the model is far more simple 
and more grand than the copy.—Passing over 


preludes to it and pervades it. 


the Mendelssohnish duct between the two basses, 
(Eli and the Man,) and its fine orchestral modu- 
lation into another chorale: O make a joyful 
noise, with more recitative by Eli, we come to the 
joyful song of Hannah: J will extol thee, O Lord, 
a bright, soaring melody, which cannot fail to re- 
call Handel’s “ Rejoice greatly,” although its style 
In a high B flat, sustained 
through three full bars, it reaches its climax of 


is not Handelian. 


ecstasy, taxing the powers of the soprano singer. 
A short recitative between Hannah and Eli, about 
the future of the child, Samuel, leads into the 
chorus: /losanna in the highest ! which is a learn- 
ed fugue with two subjects, and perhaps the most 
impressive composition of this form in the oratorio. 

Part Second opens with the Morning Prayer 
of the child Samuel, followed by Recitative be- 
tween him and his parents, Trio, and Quartet 
with Elijah, asking and reveiving counsel and 
blessing. The musie of all this is chaste, pure 
and tender. ‘The Quartet, unaccompanied, is the 
same choral strain which we heard from the organ 
preluding to the overture. 

Next follows a~March of Israetites; very long 
and very stupid; recitative of Eli, exhorting to 
the fight; short chorus, invoking divine wrath 
upon the foe, introductory to another, one of the 
most elaborate in the work, with wild intervals 
and rushing accompaniments : O God, make them 
as the stubble before the wind, &e., 
and leading into the hard and cruel-sounding 


like a wheel, 


fugue: So persecute them, &e., which has some 
terrific discords, furious accompaniment through- 
out, and is hard to sing and hard to hear sung. 
This was omitted, and we had next the martial 
hymn, to the tune of the march: God and King 
of Jacol’s nation, &«., followed by the march 

It would seem that 
So are not we. 


itself again in abridged form. 
the author was partial to it. 

Very beautiful, at least with orchestra, is the 
Evening Prayer of Samuel; the decrescendo as he 
falls asleep.is managed to a charm; and the angel 
chorus: .Vo evil shall befall thee, for female voices 
in four parts, with harp accompaniment; follows 
as naturally as possible. This was found one of 
the most pleasing pieces. 

A messenger announces bad news from the war; 
chorus with agitated accompaniment: Woe tnto 
us, we are spoiled, followed by perhaps the grand- 
est and most telling chorus in the work: O God, 
when thou wentest Sorth, &e., the earth shook, &e., 
save us, O God! Tt is indeed a masterly descrip- 
tive chorus. 

The recitative which follows, between Eli, 
sleepless, “scared with dreams,” and the young 
Samuel: //ere am I, for thou didst call me, is 
finely dramatic 
of the subject. 


and conceived in the true spirit 
It is followed by chorus of Le- 
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vites (tenors and hasses), a staccato martial move- | 
ment, quite slow: Bless ye the Lord, ending in 
four parts: The morning is gone forth, the day is | 
come. Were were omitted a long recitative in 

which Samuel recites again the divine judgment | 
against the house of Eli, with the shivering Don 
Giovanni chords once more; an air by Eli: A/- | 
though my house be not with God, yet hath He 


made with me an everlasting covenant, &e.; a wild 
dirge-like chorus: [owl, howl, O gate ; scraps of 
recitative announcing the further defeat of Israel, 
and the death of Eli; Samuel, bidding the trum- 
pet blow (as in the {first scene) for a solemn 
assembly, &¢. &c.—all rather essential to the com- 
pletion of the narrative, and some of it by no 
means of the least interesting in a musical point 
of view. The oratorio concluded with the chorus: 
Blessed be the Lord, and Tallelujah fugue, quite 
elaborate, but not inspiring,—-at least judging 
from one hearing. 

Asa whole, “ Eli” isa noble and impressive 
oratorio. The composition is learned and musi- 
cian-like, and generally appropriate, tasteful, dig- 
nified, often beautiful and occasionally grand. 
It is by no means a work of genius, but it isa 
work of high musical culture, and indicates a mind 
imbued with the best traditions and familiar with 
the best masters of the Art, and a masterly com- 
mand of all the modern musical resources — 
except the “faculty divine.” Neither in ideas, in 
treatment or in style can it be called original. 
Even in the parts where vou cannot identify any 
special relationship with some greater author, you 
recognize no stamp of a decided individuality ; 
there is nothing of which you may say, when you 
meet the like of it again, this is and can be only 
Costa; for it is the style, the character of no one 
in particular, and simply shows the author well at 
home and able in a good conventional style : — 
in the Chorales and the Fugues, for instance, 
which it is equally idle to compare with Handel 
or pronounce original. But very much of it, as 
we have seen, betrays a direct relationship. In 
its subject, dramatic treatment, instrumentation, 
and even in the character of much of the music 
itself, it seems to have been suggested by “ Elijah.” 
The whole part of Eli is modelled upon that; its 
recitatives, alternately parlando and cantante, 
moulded so large and stately, and with such 
ambitious wealth of dramatic instrumentation, 
have all the form of Elijah, but lack the poetic 
charm and are quite tame and heavy in comparison. 
And where in its melodies or in its choruses, 
beautiful, descriptive, grand as they are often, do 
you find any such felicitous and marked crea- 
tions as haunt you after hearing Mendelssohn 
or any true creative genius? One may use 
Milton’s diction well and not be a Milton. The 
tone of the work, as we have said, is high and 
earnest. It does not descend to trivialities, or 
poor commonplace, except it be in the war-song 
and the march. In melody it avoids the sickly, 
sweetish sentimental. For the work of an Italian 
it is wonderfully German. But M. Costa is a 
learned musician, has conducted operas, oratorios 
and symphonies in England for many years, and 
is thoroughly experienced in the music of the 
great German masters. He knew well the 
sources of oratorio style sure to satisfy the Eng- 
lish ; it was enough to know Mendelssohn, Han- 
del and the English cathedral music ; and these 
impressions mingling with a thousand others, 


| lent fruits of Mr. Zerrann’s training. 





formed a general medium in which so clever a 


musician could paint without directly copying 
any one. 

In the performance the Handel and Haydn 
Society did itself great honor. The choruses 
were all admirably sung and showed the excel- 


orchestra was uncommonly complete and ren- 
dered the rich and difficult accompaniments with 
nice effect; nor did Mr. Mure ier’s labors at 
the organ fail to approve themselves to the ear. 
Of the solos, the part of Eli, dull in itself, was 
rendered more so by the inanimate singing and 
frequent false intonation of Mr. Thomas Bary; 


his voice is rich and powerful, and he has earned | 


the character of a conscientious and correct 
singer; but it requires more to lift the load of Eli. 
Mr. WiLpe’s fresh and resonant baritone told to 
good advantage in the denunciations of the Man 
of God. Mr. C. R. ApAms sang the tenor solos 
of Elkanah with clear, sweet, telling voice and 
good expression; he is an improving singer. In 
the war song of Saph Mr. S. B. Ball did all that 
could be expected ; it is an ungracious song and 
needs a Braham’s lungs. The female solos left 
little to be desired. Mrs. LonG gave her recita- 
tives and arias with her usual expression and 
effect, and her clear, flexible soprano glided 
through the intricacies and sustained itself in the 
level heights of the joy song with ease and grace. 
But it was with a new and a peculiar pleasure 
that we listened to the refined and musical con- 
tralto (or rather mezzo’soprano) of Miss Haw- 
LEY, from New York. Her voice lacks power in 
the lowest tones, but otherwise her rendering of 
the music of Samuel was purity itself; the voice, 
style of singing, look and manner were finely 
suited to the part. 

“ Eli” will be repeated to-morrow evening. 

orem Pacchasits 
CONCERTS. 

We had not room last week for mention of the 
sixth concert of the MENDELSSOHN QUINTETTE 
Crus. The programme was as follows: 


PART I. 


B—Qoenrtek, Tos GB, 80 Gye e osncsceicnsscccgescosiecsesc Haydn. 
Allegro moderato—Adagio—Scherzo. 
2—Adagio from the Sonate in B flat, op. 22, arranged for 
Quartet and Clarinet by J.C. D. Parker,...... Beethoven. 
8—Piano Trio in E flat, op. 98,.......sscecscccceess Hummel. 
Allegro con moto—Un poco Larghetto—Finale, 
Allegro con brio. 
Messrs. Hamann, Meisel and W. Fries. 


PART Il. 
4—Quartet in B flat, No. 8,......ccccscccscscccccccess Mozart. 


Allegro vivace assai—Minuetto moderato—Adagio— 
Finale, Allegro assai. 
5—Andante, arranged for Violoncello obligato and Piano, 
Dy Burchard,. ..0.000-sccccccssveveccvescccccees Hayd 
Messrs. W. Fries and A. Hamann. 
6—Andante and Scherzo from the Quintet in A, op. 18, 
Mendelssohn. 

It does make a great difference whether a 
piece be played well. That Quartet of Haydn, 
at one of the preceding concerts, we found un- 
interesting. Then the air was warm and close, 
the leader sick, the strings scratchy, and the 
attempt unfortunate. No wonder that the Club 
wished to play it under better circumstances; it 
was worth at least one fair hearing, and this it 
now had. It was played remarkably well; the 
instruments went smoothly and in tune; and 
though by no means a very striking composition, 
we found a taste of Haydn quite agreeable. It 
was well to leave off the last movement; there 
was enough without it. 

It was a novel idea, and not an altogether bad 
one, to arrange that Adagio from Beethoven’s 
Sonata for string quartet, with a clarinet to sing 
the melody which runs continuously through it. 


| It is a Sonata which we only know in private, 


| and this Adagio especially could never greatly» 
interest a concert audience, played in the original 


The | 


form; yet we have long had a liking for it; the 
melody is truly beautiful, the modulations worthy 
of the author, and, as now interpreted, making 


| the melody so prominent, it charmed in spite of its 





length and uniformity. It was finely rendered. 

Of Hummel’s Trio in itself we need not speak. 
His music is always elegant, classical, masterly, 
and of the best that can be without ever betray- 
ing a spark of genius. Of the pianist, Mr. Ha- 
MANN, we may say that he acquitted himself 
very creditably for a first public appearance in 
that character, and for one who has only devoted 
himself to the piano during the past year or two. 
(He has been better known and of late missed 
as an excellent horn-ist in our orchestras; a 
young man of artistic and musician-like charac- 
ter.) His playing was evidently timid, and 
theref re a little tame, but showed good compre- 
hension and capacity. The Andante by Haydn 
was quite a pleasing piece, and Mr. Fries’s 
violoncello sang expressively as ever. 

We are sure of a good time whenever there is 
a Quartet by Mozart on the bill. This No. 3 is 
not one of the most remarkable, but the infallible 
Mozart grace and spontaneity, the child-like, 
Olympian power are there. The Allegros and 
Minuetto have a pastoral gaiety ; the Adagio is 
full of beauty and of feeling; the whole was 
nicely played. The Mendelssohn fairy Scherzo 
seemed a little weak and manneristic after Mo- 
zart. 


The second concert of the German “ Orpheus” 
filled Mercantile Hall again to overflowing. The 
entertainment was as delightful and the audience 
as happy as at the first. The programme was a 
choice one : 


PART I. 
1—An Das Vaterland. ..........seeesees sorry C. Kreutzer 
2—Fantasie, on the Violoncello. ..........eeeeeeeeees Lindner 
a, TRON TONIOS o 0:6 occssccicticeccosves<esen Mozart 
Miss Doane & Mr. Kreissmann. 
4—The Cheerful Wanderer. ..........-..ceeeeeee Mendelssohn 
(By request.) 
5—Aria. “Dove sono,” from Le Nozze di Figaro...... Mozart 
6—-Die Jungen Mnsikanten, (The young Musicians). .Kuecken 
PART II. 
1—-Relbertied, (Rider's GORE) oocccccscsesicccccccscceceed Gade 
9. {2 Rondo Capriccioso, for the Piano......... Mendelssohn 
{ b. Song from Weber, Transcribed by............008- Liszt 
Mr. J. Trenkle. 
38—Aria. From “ Die Entfiihrung”...........0000000+ Mozart 
Mr. Kreissmann. 
4—The Wanderer’s Night Song. .........cseeeeececesees Lenz 
(By request.) 
G—BAPORIGO. occ cscccvesocccccccccesecccsescccced Schubert 
Miss Doane, 
6—Der Jaeger Abschied. .........sssseeeeeseees Mendelssohn 


(The Huntsmen’s Frrewell.) 


The Part-songs were all sung with beautiful 
precision and expression, except in one instance, 
where the voices swerved from pitch during a 
somewhat difficult modulation, and where the 
piano-forte, instead of holding them together, 
only made the discord more apparent. They 
were all fine and effective pieces. The hymn 
to “ Fatherland” is peculiarly manly and thrill- 
ing. The song of the “Young Musicians” 
begins and ends in a right jovial and buoyant 
strain ; and has a sentimental tenor solo, a charm- 
ing invocation to the “ sweetest maiden,” which 
was exquisitely sung by their leader, Herr 
KREISSMANN. Miss DOANE sung Dove sono 
with fine taste and dramatic feeling; and the 
dreamy, poetic Barcarole of Schubert in a style 
so satisfactory, that, in spite of our aversion to 
encores we did inwardly crave a second hearing. 
(She answered with a little English song.) It is 
a rare treat to hear such a song as that in the 


















































| fecling in requesting his madre to retire and dre: 


| madre pleasantly consented, and they 
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concert room. Orro Dreset played the ac- 
companiments. 

Mr. Kreissmann’s singing of the tenor air from 
Mozart’s “Seragho”: Gieb, Liebe, 
Freude, was so perfect fn feeling, style“and exe- 
cution as to excite a most imperative demand for 
repetition. The Duet from Jdomeneo, too, was 
very satisfactory. Mr. Trenxur’s playing of 
the Rondo by Mendelssohn, and more especially 
of the exquisitely imaginative transcription of 
Weber’s Schlummer-Lied, by Liszt, was eminent- 
ly artistic. The young pianist has gained in 
elasticity of touch, in fineness and delicacy of 
outline, and renders the spirit of a fine composi- 
tion as few among us can. The violoncello solo 
by Mr. Wutr Fries also gave great pleasure. 


mir nun 





The sixth Wednesday Afternoon Concert of 
the OrcuEesTRAL Union drew an 
audience. Beethoven’s Fourth Symphony (third 
time this season, and always new and speaking to 
the soul), aud Weber’s delicious “ Oberon” over- 
ture (a thoroughly imaginative tone-poem, which 
never wears out), formed the valuable part of the 
programme. Wittman’s Waltz: “ Magic Sounds,” 
the Miserere, arranged from the Trovatore, Mr. 
Zerrahn’s “Carnival,” of all the instruments 
again, and his new “ Concordia Quadrille,” also 
found plenty of admirers. Judging from the 
steady increase of audience, we are happy to say 
that there does not seem to be any imminent 
danger of the Afternoon Concerts coming to an 
end. 


immense 


? 





On the same evening occurred Mr. GusTAVE 
SaTrer’s fourth and last concert. We were not 
present, but the following windfall, having alight- 
ed on our desk, shall make report.! 


To Mr. Dwight, Editor of “ Journal of Music’? : 

I live in the country; went to town Saturday, 
Feb. 14, in pursuit of pleasure. Saw yellow poster, 
“Sattrer’s CompLimentaRY Concert.” Very 
fond of music; struck by his remarkable letter in your 
Journal. Came across a ticket; concluded to go 
and hear him; arrived at rooms about 7.25 P. M.; 
well filled; apparently few heads deceased (not sure 
on this point); particularly struck by the architec- 
tural embellishments; thought hunting scenes on 
the walls very novel and pretty idea; have a ten- 
dency to distract the attention from the musical 
character of the entertainment, and open a field of 
enjoyment in striking contrasts and agreeable sur- 
prises. Became very much interested in looking at 
the dogs and trying to make out their game; con- 
cluded they were bore hunting; recalled stories I 
had read of such hunts in the Black Forest; became 
oblivious of surrounding things and very much ex- 
cited; consciousness restored by applause of audi- 
ence on entrance of the performers. Entertainment 
opened with “Daect and Trio” from Z/ Trovatore ; 


very well sung. Manrico manifested considerable 





were quite har- 
monious. Theoretically madre began to slumber. 
Leonora added her voice to the scene, which would 
probably have caused some disturbance but for the 
dre was plunged; quict 


theoretical sleep in which 7 





preserved, however, and Leonora retired with madre 
and Manrico just before her death; audience quite 
gracious—not enthusiastic. 


g 
Sonata in A, Op. 101, 
Mind wandering a little ; 


3eethioven, by Mr. Satter. 
wondered if Shakspeare’s 
Hamlet was as good as Forrest’s; said to myself, 
suppose Forrest prefers Metamora to Hamlet, would 
he be likely to season Hamlet with a little Indian ? 


Upon the whole thought he would. Andience very 





enthusiastic. Mr. Satter responded ; played min- 
uetto of Mozart's ; very happy effect ; audience much 
quieted. No.3. ‘Com’ e bello,” Mrs. Fowle. (Mem. 
Donizetti’s music altogether too florid; wonder I 
never noticed it before.) Audience encored. 

No. 4. Fantasie de bravoure sur, J Puritan’. Mr. 
Satter. Indulged in pleasant memories ; thought of 
Badiali and Amodio, and how the “ house” always 
“came down” when they rushed up to the foot- 
lights and waved their little cotton flags in the lib- 
erty duet; imagination very much excited by quite 
audible echoes of duet from piano-forte ; growing 
louder; become quite fearful; getting confused ; 
looked at dogs; discovered one with mouth open; 
wondered if he had been howling ; tumult suddenly 
ceased; thought of the dog; absurd; smiled ; audi- 
Mr. Satter made an effort to shake 


’ 


ence rapturous. 
the petal from the “last rose of last summer,” with 
what effect time alone will tell. 

No. 5. Air from “I Masnadieri.”” Mrs. Mozanrr. 
Heard this lady sing at festival a few weeks since ; 
sang “Hear ye, Israel,” 
force of expression. 
like Donizetti in some things.) Audience very 
cordial. 

No. 6. Fantasie de sur, tobert le 
Diable.” Thinking about piano-fortes ; wondered if 
’twas possible to gauge their musical capacity and 
determine what pressure to the square inch (applicd 
to the key-board) was necessary to exhaust it; quite 
pleased with the idea; wished it could be done; 
thought it would save the pianist a great deal of 
labor and the public generally some disagreeable 
experiences. Audience very decidedly gratified ; 
left the room inaudibly warbling, “ Home,” &e. 

Suxsurs. 


with much beauty and 
(Mem.—Verdi is very much 


bravoure &R 


The Concerts of the German Trio have been 
continued at irregular intervals, making it impos- 
sible to attend them all. There have been three 
since our last notice. In two &f these the features 
were a Sonata for piano and violoncello, No. 4, by 
Mozart; Trio, op. 70, by Beethoven; Trio, by 
Thalberg, op. 69; Trio in C minor op. 1, by Beet- 
hoven. Also violin Concerto by De Beriot; air 
from the “ Magie Flute,” sung by Mr. ADAms; 
songs, by Miss TwicneL.; Songs without words, 
composed and played, by Mr. Haus; Elezie for 
violin, by Mr. GAERTNER, &c., &e. 

The fourth concert took place last Tuesday 
evening with this programme : 

PART I, 
1—Sonata in B flat, for Piano and Violin,............. Mozart. 


Allegro moderato—Andantino sostenute e cantabile— 
Allegro Rondo. 













PART It. 
2—Romanza from Guillaume Tell,....... . cee. eeeeee Rossini. 
SmROlO TOE VECIONOS Is oc coscccsecrcgpanceseeses Kummer, 
4—Grand Duo for Violin and Piano,.... De Beriot & Osborr 
5—Aria: “ Porgiamor,”........ sedeccceccccescc sce MOSREC. 
6—Freischiitz Fantasia for Violin, .........0esee0s . -Moesser. 


PART IIL. 
7—Trio in E flat, op. 1, for Piano, Violin and Violoncello, 
Beethoven. 
—Scherzo, quasi Allegro 
le, Presto. 


Allegro—Adagio cantabi! 
ir 


assai— 








The Sonata and the Trio were both from the 
earliest published works of their authors; 
beautiful compositions, and well rendered. 

I 


GAERTNER’S our ear sounded 


free f 


violin never to 


ter; his playing in these pieces was 


yeeration in which he someti 


yut for which he is one of the best of violinists. 


4 


Mr. JUNGNICKEL as a violoncellist is always satis- 


factory when he plays good music. A more 
sympathetic 


tion, of the 


touch, in addition to the rare execu- 
pianist, seemed all that was wanting 
to make the charm of the Sonata and Trio com- 
plete. 

We felt the same drawback in the accom pani- 
ment to the “ William Tell” romanza: Selva opacay 





&e. which Mrs. Lone sings so finely, as she did, 
also the well-known aria from Mozart. The 
violoncello, for its solo, sang Robert toi que j’aime 
quite feelingly. The Duo for violin and piano 
recalled many memories of one of the most 
delightful of operas, Rossini’s “ Tell,” and very 
pleasantly too, although the violin could not escape 
a violent recurrence of its mad fit in the military 
finale from the overture. Yet this and a like 
furor in the Freischiitz fantasy stirred up the 
plaudits of the crowded room. An artist must 
learn to resist his audience; for audiences spoil 
artists, if artists will be spoiled. 


Musigul Chit-Chat. 


CarRL ZERRAUN’S “ Philharmonic” to-night will 
be the last but one—bear that in mind. He will give 
us Beethoven’s Symphony No. 8, the Scherzo from 
Mendelssohn’s “Scotch” Symphony, and Schumann’s 
Overture to ‘* Manfred,” (for the first time) ; and for 
lighter attraction he announces a repetition of Mr. 
MOLLeNHAVER’s brilliant violin solos. The feast will 
be rich and rare...... The MENDELSSONN QUINTETTE 
Civus announce Miss Doane and Mr. KreIssmMANN 
for next Tuesday ; and we may hope for another hear- 
ing of those fine songs sung at the ‘“‘ Orpheus.” We 
are glad to see a Beethoven Quintet in the bill, where 
Beethoven’s name has not figured much this season, 
+ee.The many admirers of ‘Mrs. J. H. Lone’s artistic 
singing will be pleased to see a Complimentary Con- 
cert announced for her. It will take place at Chick- 
ering’s next Saturday evening, and we are happy to 
know that most of the tickets were bespoken before 
the announcement. A few, however, still remain for 
those who apply early. 

Oliver Ditson gives us a truly valuable book in 
“ Bassini’s Art of Singing: an analytical, physiologi- 
cal and practical system for the cultivation of the 
Voice; by Carzo Bassin1; edited by R. Storrs 
Wis.” From what we have read of it, as it first 
appeared by chapters in Willis’s Musical World, 
(now, howeyer, much more .complete,with exercives 
and illustrations) we are convinced that it contains 
more instructive hints and more philosophy than any 
School for the Voice with which we are acquainted. 
We reserve it for fuller notice. 


The Srraxoscw Opera will recommence ik New 


York on Monday evening, Mme. Cora DE AVSEHORST 
having sufficiently recovered to appear in Etcia.... 
The superb new Opera House in Philadelphia is soon 
to be opened for operatic performances. The MAReEt- 
ZEK troupe—minus LAGRANGE, who has a brief 
engagement in New Orleans—arrived at Charleston 
from Havana, to assist in the opening. A new prima 
donna from Italy, Mme. GAzzANiGA, arrived at Boston 
in the Europa; and we hear also of a new tenor Sig. 
ARNOLDI—not our old friend of that name—both 
destined for Philadelphia. The Trevatore, of ccurse, 
will be the first opera to set its stamp upon the insti- 
tution, Mozart, Rossini, Becthoven, Weber, &c., 
having become ‘old fogies” and not fit to live. The 

ing parts, it is said, will be sustained by Mme. 
Gazzaniga, Miss Phillipps, Sig. Brignoli, and Sig. 
Amodio. 
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HANDEL AND HAYDN SOCIETY. 
. COSTA’S new and exceedingly beautiful Oratorio, 
OO ES a Ly? 


Will be repeated at the 

; MUSIC HALL, 

tunday FEvenins, February 22d, 
With the Vocal assistance of 

Il. LONG, 

Miss Mz 


STON 





Y E. WAWLEY, of New York, 
h. ADAMS, 
M. 8. B. BALL, 
Mr. THOMAS BALL, 
Mr. H. WILDE, 
The whole under the 


Mr. C. 


And a large end efficient Orchestra. 
able conductorship of 
CARL ZERRAHN. 
F. F. MUELLER,........-. cece ccceces Organist. 

Tick at 59 cents each, may be obtained at the principal 
music stores and hotels, and at the door on the evening of 
performance, or of the Secretary. 

Doors open at 6 o’clock —Concert to commence at 7, 

L. B. BARNES, Secretary. 
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as any as Thur: ped Ev need 


IME ES Is ODEON. 
THE FOURTH OF THE 
PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS, 


(Being the THIRD and Last but One of the regular series of 
four) will be given on SATURDAY EVENING, Feb. 21, at the 
MELODEON, on which occasion 


Herr EDUARD MOLLENHAUER, 
THE CELEBRATED VIOLINIST, 
Whose performance at the previous concert was received with 
such enthusiastic applause, will make his Seconp and Last 
appearance in these Concerts. 

((>~Subscription Lists may be found at the principal music 
stores, where also tickets can be obtained. Packages of 4 
tickets, $3; single ticket $1. 

CARL ZERRAHN, Director and Conductor. 


‘CHAMBER ©: CONCERTS. 
The Mendelssohn Q Quintette Club’s 


SEVENTH CONCERT 


Will take place on Tuesday Evening, Feb. 24, at Mesers. Cuick- 
ERING’s Rooms, assisted by Miss Lucy A. Doane and Mr. 
KREIS8MANN. 

Beethoven’s Quintette in C,—Cherubini’s Quartette in E 
flat,—A Scherzo from the Quartette in A, by Mendelssohn, 
(first time,)—‘* Dove Sono,” a Duo from “‘ Idomeneo,” and one 
of Schubert's favorite Songs will be sung by Miss Doane and 
Mr. Kreissmann. 

Half package of four Tickets, to be used at pleasure, $2 50; 
Single tickets $1 each, may be found at the music stores. 


COMPLIMENTARY CONCERT 
TO MBS. J. H. LONG. 

The friends of Mrs. Long having tendered to her a Compli- 
menlary Concert, which will be given on Saturday Evening, 
Feb. 28th, at Messrs. Chickering’s Rooms. Mrs. Long will be 
asfisted by the MENDELSSOHN QUINTETTE CLUB, and other emi- 


nent artists. 
The few tickeis remainlog unsold may be procured at the 
new Music Store of Messrs. Russell & Richardson, No. 29] 


Washington Street. Price One Dollar each. 


ORCHESTRAL UNION. 
The above Society respectfully inform the musical public that 
they will give a Series of 
WEDNESDAY AFTERN OON ptg CERTS, 


At the BOSTON MUSIC me n Wed 
the 14th of January, 1857. There wel be a , ha ae’ 
composed of the best resident m 








For programme, see papers of the day. 

Packages contain vase pe Tickets, $1; Single Tickets, 25 cts. 
To be had at the music stores of E. H. Wade, Russell & Rich- 
ardson, Tolman, and at the door. 

Doors open at 2; Concert to commence at 8 o'clock. 


Will soon be Published: 


COOKE’S CELEBRATED METHOD OF SING- 
ING. A new and improved edition. 

INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE GERMAN CON- 
CERTINA, — a Collection of popular music arranged 


for that instrum 
In Yoo : INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE ENG- 
LISH CONCERTINA. 
Oliver Ditson & Co., 115 Washington St. 





Novello’s Cheap MUSIC, 


(Imported from England) 


3 8 9 9 Broadway, N.Y. 


NOVELLO’S LIBRARY 


FOR THE DIFFUSION OF 


MUSICAL KNOWLEDG 
NEW VOLUMES NOW READY: 


VOLUME VII. 


Berlioz's Treatise on Modern Instrumentation 

and Orchestration, 

Containing an exact table of the compass, a sketch cf the 
mechanism, and study of the quality of tone (timbre) and 
expressive character of various instruments; together 
with a large number of examples in score, from the pro- 
ductions of the greatest Masters, and from some unpub- 
lished works of the Author. Super-royal octavo, bound 
in whole cloth, price $3. 


VOLUME VIII. 
Dr. Crotch’s Elements of Musical Composition, 


With the musical examples properly combined with the text. 
The Musical Examples revised by Thomas Pickering.— 
(Former price, $5 25.) In paper wrappers, $113. By 








mail, $1 20. 
Volumes of this Series already issued: 
Vol. 1. Cherubini’s Counterpoint and Fugue.......... #1 63 
“ 2, Dr. Marx’s General Musical Instruction......... 1 68 
“ 8. Fétis on Choir and Chorus Singing...............+ 88 
“ 4. Mozart’s Succinct Thorough Bass School.......... 21 
% 6. Catel’s Treatise on Harmony.......cesecscecsceees 63 
“ 6. Albrechtsberger’s Collected Writings on Thorough 


Bass, Harmony and Composition, for Self-Instruction. 
Vol. 1, Harmony and Thorough Bass, price 88 cents. 
Vols. 2 and 8, Guide to Composition, 88c each. Three 
volumes bound in one complete, cloth boards........ 2 63 


NOVELLO’S MUSIC STORE, 
389 Broadway, New York, 


And at 69 Dean street, Soho os, and 24 pened London. 


Piano-Forte Instruction. 


MLLE. GABRIELLE DE LAMOTTE, 
RESIDENCE, 55 HANCOCK STREET. 


GEORGE WILLIAM WARREN, 


(Late at St. Paul’s Church,) 
ORGANIST of SECOND PRESBYTERIAN CH. 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


. A i IDLEY, 
PUBLISHER OF MUSIC, 
And Dealer in Musical Merchandise, 

544 BROADWAY, ALBANY. 











s. B. BALK, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
Rooms at Rev. A. A. ote amt... = sSehest Street, Boston. 


Ni ORMAL MUSICAL INSTITUTE. 
HIE next term of this highly successful Institution = 
commence in North Reading, Mass., on Wednesday, 
third day of June = and continue twelve weeks. ts = 
ject is the prep teach for various positions in the 
musical profession, and age instruction and training in 


the theory and practice of the art. 
Circulars, giving petesiom. may be obtained free of ex- 





nse, by addressing Normal Musical Institute, North Reading, 
ass. LOWELL MASON. 
Feb. 7. 6t GEORGE F. ROOT. 





SIGNOR AUGUSTO BENDELARI 
Gives Instruction in Singing. 
Residence No. 86 Pinckney Street. 


OTTO DRESEL 


Gives ae on the —e pane _— be addressed at 
ical E: $50 per quarter of 24 


lessons, two 4 a week ; $30 pur eeneter ar of ria lessons, one a week. 


ADOLPH KIELBLOCK, 
Crarher of the Pinna aut Singing, 
U.S. HOTEL. 


ODO em AAMANR™ 


EDWARD ‘L. B 














HFALLET, DAVIS & CO. 
MANUPACTURERS OF 
Grand, Parlor Grand, 
and Square 


PIANO FORTES, 


WITH THEIR 
PATENT SUSPENSION BRIDGE AND GRAND ACTION. 


409 Washington Street, Boston, 
(Hens Boylston wasn.) 





"CHICKERING & SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PATENT ACTION 
GRAND AND SQUARE 
PIANO-F'ORTES, 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


WAREROOMS, 
MASONIC TEMPLE, 
TREMONT STREET, 

Apr 29 BOSTON. tf 


MUSIC AND JOB PRINTING OFFICE, 





J. C. D. PARKER, 


Enstructor of the Piano- Forte, Organ & Parmong, 
38 HAYWARD PLACE. 


J. M. MOZART, 
BASSO. 
RESIDENCE, 83 INDIANA PLACE, BOSTON. 
Address Richardson’s Musical Exchange, 282 Washington St. 








G. ANDRE & CO., 
Dépét of Foreign and American Music, 
306 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


Agents of J. André, Offenbach, Publisher of the complete Edi- 
tions of Beethoven’ 8, Clementi’s, Haydu’s and Mozart’s works, 


WILLIAM rs a OHNSON, 


ORGAN BUIUDER, 
WESTFIELD, MASS. 


WILLIAM SCHULTZE, 


Gye. Instruction on the VIOLIN, the PIANO-FORTE, 
W and inthe THEORY OF MUSIC. Address at his resi- 
dence, No. 1 Winter Place, or at the Music Stores. 


ELE VW Ss’ 
PATENT AMERICAN ACTION 


PIANO-FORTE, 
Manufactory, 379 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


SCHARFENBERG & LUIS, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 
HAVE REMOVED TO 


No. 769 BROADWAY, corner of Ninth St. 
NEW YORK. 


J. TRENKLE, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
Residence No. 56 Kneeland Street. 




















c. B R E Us I N G, 
IMPORTER OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 
701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

Dépot of Erard’s Grand Pianos. 
CIRCULATING MUSICAL IABRARY. 


0G> Constantly on hand a complete assortment of American 
Publicstions. 


JOB PRINTING 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION NEATLY AND PROMPTLY 
EXECUTED AT THE OFFICE OF 


EDWARD L. BALCH, 
NO. 21 SCHOOL STREET. 
DWIGHT’S JOURNAL OF MUSIC, 
A Paper of Art and Literature, 
Published every Saturday, at 21 School St. Boston. 


Two Dollars per annum, in advance. 











Its contents relate mainly to the Art of Music, but with 
glances at the whole World of Art and of Polite Literature ; 
including, from time to time—1. Critical Reviews of Concerts, 
Oratorios, Operas; with timely Analyses of the notable Works 
performed, of their Comp » &e. 2. Notices of 
New Music. 3. Musical News from all parts. 4. Corres- 
pondence from musical persons and places. 6. Essays on 
musical styles, schools, periods, authors, compositions, in- 
struments, theories ; on Musica] Education ; on Music in its 
Moral, Social, and Religious bearings; on Music in the 
Church, the Concert-room, the Theatre, the Chamber, and 
the Street, &c. 6. Translations from the best German and 
French writers upon Music and Art. 7. Occasional Notices of 
Sculpture, Painting, &c. 8. Original and Selected Poems, &c. 

(G~Back numbers, from the commencement, can be fur- 
nished.— Address J. 8. DWIGHT, 21 Scuoon Sr. Boston. 


TERMS OF AOVERRESES, 


First insertion, perline..............++ 
Each subsequent insertion, per line..... 
For one column, Gs lines) pe insertion. 
h subsequent. ... $6.00 
Special notices (leaded), ond i insertion, per line 20 cts. 
Payments required in advance : for yearly advertisements, 
quarterly in advance. 


OOOO 
No. 21 SCHOOL STREET. 
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